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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1877 


BREHM’S TH1ERLEBEN 

Die Saiigethiere , von Dr. A. E. Brehm, 2 vols.; and Die 

Insekten , von Dr. E. Taschenberg, 1 vol. (Leipzig: 

Verlag des bibliographischen Instituts, 1877.) 

''HE three fine volumes of Natural History with the 
above titles form part of Brehm’s well-known 
“ Thierleben,” a book which has had a well-merited 
success in Germany and on the Continent generally. The 
volumes on the mammalia, of which those under con¬ 
sideration are new and enlarged editions, and which 
contain the Quadrumana, Chiroptera, Carnivora, Insec- 
tivora, Rodentia, Edentata, Marsupialia, and Monotremes, 
had been well appreciated in this country on account of 
its excellent illustrations, trustworthy anecdotes, and 
general literary merits. The new edition issued in 1876 
surpasses the old, for not only are the additional and 
new drawings of first class art and most truthful, but 
much of the context is more decidedly scientific than 
before. Brehm, with his practical knowledge of animals, 
especially of some important groups, and his literary 
powers and judicious choice of illustrative anecdote, was 
just the man to undertake a popular natural history ; 
and the success of the very bulky attempt not only is 
greatly to his credit, but is a testimony of the love of 
good reading amongst the mass of his countrymen. A 
familiarly written introduction on the structure and 
physiology of the Mammalia occcupies the first chapter, 
and then the Primates are considered. There are 
two plates of sitting, standing, jumping, climbing, 
and swinging Anthropomorpha which are exquisite, 
and evidently carefully taken from the life. The rare 
Troglodytes Tschiego, the Nsehiego mbouvi anatomised 
by Duvernay, is delineated in four attitudes, and the 
reach of the fingers below the knee is well shown ; below 
it are three capital chimpanzees, but none of them 
equalling Wolf’s admirable swinging chimpanzee in the 
possession of the Zoological Society of London, The 
orangs with their globular heads, projecting lips, and 
hirsute arms, are drawn with great force, and three 
gibbons, spidery and dangling, complete the show. A 
plate of hands and feet illustrates this part of the book, 
and the transition from the highest hand, probably that 
of T. tschiego, for it is more symmetrical than that of 
gorilla, to the lowest paw amongst , the American mar¬ 
mosets is admirably shown. The dwindling of the thumb, 
the gradual equalisation in length of the three middle 
fingers, and the march first on the knuckles, and then, 
in the lower groups, on the palms are carefully demon¬ 
strated. Osteological anatomy is not much cared for, 
and therefore the skeleton of gorilla is not worthy of 
the book ; but in the chapter on this great ape there are 
some very remarkable plates which enable us to approach 
the truth. 

The chimpanzee comes next—and oh ! there is such a 
sly-faced fellow in a woodcut, utterly beyond the capacity of 
any British cutter on wood—illustrating the genial species, 
after which, instead of before, as one would think ought to 
have been done, comes Du Chaillu’s bald Troglodyte, the 
T. tschiego. With regard to this little-known beast, 
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Brehm gives some more information about its size and 
general zoology, but he does not enlarge on the Troglo¬ 
dytes aubtyi of Gratiolet and Alix. A group of Entellus 
monkeys, with their forehead tufts rather exaggerated, 
illustrates in part the few pages on the Semnopitheci, and 
the Macaci are finely delineated, a life-like savagery being 
given to the Rhesus and pig-tailed kinds. Brehm’s anec¬ 
dotes about the baboons are first-rate, and although the 
drawings of Hamadryas and the mandrill are slightly in 
exaggeration of what is common, they give a capital idea 
of the impudence of the one and the brutality of the 
other. 

Brehm has collected all the good anecdotes and descrip¬ 
tions from Humboldt, Schomburgk, Rennger, and Henfel 
about the Howlers, and in spite of the silence of those in 
captivity in Europe we can imagine the terrific noise of a 
tree full of the adults of Mycetes caraya. Bartlett is fully and 
deservedly quoted in illustration of the natural history of 
the spider monkeys, and the delineations of the group are 
fairly done, ease of position being often wanting in the 
illustrations, however. The short-tailed Brachyures are 
for once described and drawn not in caricature ; the 
context is mainly from Bates, and the sketch looks like a 
monkey and not like the distressed old man with a tail 
like an American vegetable marrow which is usually given 
in books. The Saimaris are introduced under the generic 
title Pithesciurus to which, and indeed to much Of 
Brehm’s zoological nomenclature, we demur. The mar. 
mosets are grouped, as by Huxley, as Arctopitheci, a name 
given to some sloths by Gray, and there is much con¬ 
fusion in introducing new generic terms to the genera 
Hapale and Midas. The use of the term Leopithecus for 
Hapale, of Hapale for Midas, for instance, shows the 
necessity for a final zoological arrangement of these small 
monkeys. No less than 239 pages are devoted to the 
apes and monkeys, and then the Lemuroida are com¬ 
menced under the old-fashioned terms Hennpitheci or 
Prosimii. Sonnerat, Pollen, and Peters are Brehm’s 
authorities for the natural history of this group, and he 
does not appear to have had the advantage of studying 
Mivart, Murie, Grandidier, and Owen ; nevertheless the 
article is of good scientific value and of course the illus¬ 
trations are super excellent. There is, however, the old 
jumble of synonyms for the genus Indris, and Lichanotus 
and Propithecus are put in most unadvisedly. The queer 
Stenops, oddly named gracilis, Galago with his ears on the 
move and a bogie of Tar sms spectrum —if it were as big as 
a man how truly hobgoblin-like it would be—are excellent 
pictures. There is nothing new, however, about the group, 
and really more good information on anatomical and 
physiological subjects might have been given without 
detracting from the popular nature of the book. The 
Chiroptera are arranged in rather an old-fashioned 
manner, and are rather curtly treated; and then the 
second part of the volume opens with the Carnivora, to 
the exclusion of the Insectivora. The lion of course 
comes first, and although there is nothing to notice 
particularly in the context, every one must admire Leo 
capensis and the lioness of Leo senegalensis, although the 
specific determinations should sink into those of varieties. 
The sequence of species then becomes rather strange to 
English natural history, the puma and Delis eym pre¬ 
ceding “ Tigris regain ” or Felts tigris. The clouded 
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tiger comes next as “ Neofelis,” and the illustration is 
hardly that of the short-legged meek-looking creature in the 
Zoological Gardens. The jaguar, as drawn in the next 
page is too long in the neck, but the rounded top to the 
head is well given ; the anecdotes and general history of 
this fine South American beast are beyond ordinary praise. 

Brehm has paid unusual attention to the smaller cats, 
and the pages devoted to them are amongst the most 
interesting in the book, and when telling of the lynx, he 
gives a wood engraving by Beckmann of the common 
form which is wonderful in its details of face-expression 
and fur (p. 490). The Cheetahs, so interestingly numerous 
just now in our Zoological Gardens, are fully considered, 
and in the illustration there is the upward whisk of the 
tail given to perfection, but the muzzle of the beast is too 
long, and the fore legs hardly long and stilty enough. 
Cryptoprocta concludes the Felidae, and Cams priinmvus 
of Cashmir commences a most interesting article on the 
dogs. Amongst other beauties there is “ Der Bulldogg oder 
Boxer/' and Mr. Bill Sykes would have been surprised to 
have learnt that it is called Cams familiaris molossus 
gladiator. It is “ein wiithendes, unzugangliches und 
stumpfsinniges Thief,” Then there is its relation, Mops, 
with its sharply curled-up tail and black short nose, the 
tiny tongue tip not, however, being shown in the engrav¬ 
ing, which tells the ladies of the period that Pug’s real 
name is Cards familiaris molossus fricator. Amongst 
other dogs a sketch of a pointer by Beckmann is capitalj 
he is pointing, and just a little in doubt, the tail dropping 
slightly and the head being not over-expectant. The first 
volume concludes with the natural history of Otocyon and 
Canis pro'cyouides. 

The second volume commences with a notice of the 
hyaenas, and although there is not much to be said in 
praise of this contribution to their literature, still the 
delineations of H. crocuta and H. brunnea place the dis¬ 
tinctions between the species plainly. H. crocuta is 
admirably drawn and the artist has managed to give it 
the peculiar weak look of the hind legs and drooping 
quarters of the caged animal. The Viverridae are shortly 
treated, and one of the few doubtful drawings of the work 
is in illustration of Cynogale benneitii. The genus 
Herpestes , the habits of some of whose species have taxed 
the imagination of Europeans as well as that of Eastern 
races, follows; it is judiciously described and the anecdotes 
are good. The fur-yielding martens and their allies and 
other small carnivora valuable to the furrier are well 
illustrated, but Brehm had not the valuable volume on 
their natural history', lately issued by the American 
Survey, to learn from. The bears form a very interesting 
part of the book, but many of the illustrations have the 
positions of the animals rendered awkward by the 
attempt to give prominence to specific and peculiar 
structural points. Thus the polar bear in the water is 
wretchedly done, thanks to the endeavour to render the 
claws and narrowish snout very definitely comprehensible. 
The moles and hedgehogs are fairly noticed, but want of 
space begins to affect the treatment of these lower groups, 
but Gaieopithecus, very shortly described, is properly 
placed at the head of the Insectivora. The Rodentia 
are of course full of anecdote and light literature, but 
Brehm’s illustrations are by no means as good as those of 
the other groups ; perhaps the most striking is that of 


Cercolabes prehensilis. A capital plate of the sloth shows 
the short snout which almost looks moist, and for once in 
a way amongst books of this kind, there is a truthful 
rendering of the long narrow wrist with its two claws. 
The essay on the sloths and ant-eaters is admirable, but 
the anxiety to show the peculiar progression of the last 
group, on the anterior extremities and the position of the 
claws, has often led the artist to exaggerate. The Mar¬ 
supials are well illustrated and with great ability, but we 
miss some of Gould’s most life-like sketches so familiar in 
most popular works. The pages devoted to the Mono- 
tremes contain the usual stories, and unfortunately were 
written before those important additions to their natural 
history were published, and which have lately been noticed 
in Nature. 

The other volume (the ninth of the work) before us is by 
Taschenberg, of Halle, and is a second edition of the part 
containing the Insecta, Myriopoda, and Arachnids, The 
species representing groups are of course well chosen as 
types, and the author has often taken pains to place novel¬ 
ties before the reader, especially in the way of illustration. 
The short anatomical introduction is sufficient for the 
general reader, but barely so for the young student. 
Amongst unusual forms, or rather unusual to the common 
routine of book making, is Mormolyce phyttodes, from the 
upper hill country of Java, with its wide leaf-looking elytra 
and long antennae, and the very common and opposite¬ 
looking Scarites pyracmon. The burying propensities of 
Necrophorus are told and illustrated, and there is a very 
curious and striking plate of a mole hanging by the neck 
in a trap, with a crowd of Silphidas (shield beetles) and 
larvae, besides blow-flies, on and about it, doing their 
best to turn its protoplasm into theirs. Some pests to 
museum-keepers and housekeepers are especially figured 
in the act of working away at a hare’s foot, which rests 
on pen, ink, and paper Anthrenus musarum larva and 
adult, A.ttagemts pellio and Dermestes lardarius are 
there in full enjoyment of their mischievous propensities. 
The natural history of Lampyris, Meloe, and Sitaris, is cut 
too short, doubtless for want of space, but their-interest¬ 
ing life cycles merit more attention than that of many 
others which are barely more than mentioned by name 
and might Ire left out. Apoderus lon-gicoUis, a Javanese 
species looking like a cameleopard amongst beetles, and 
unfortunately little known, has an interesting engraving • 
and equally good is that of the langkafer Brenthus. 
Amongst the Hymenoptera the habits and nests of 
Bambus terrestris, of Odynerus parietum, and of the 
curious Belonogaster and the Sandwasp are very well 
explained and drawn ; and great praise must be given to 
the delineations of the life cycle of Othalia and Cimbex, 

The only fault to be found in the treatment of the 
Lepidoptera is that the article is too short, but the illus¬ 
trations are very good. A plate of a rush of a myriad of 
the maggots of Sciara militaris is a strange subject, but 
very effective, and the long crowd of closely-packed dark¬ 
headed long things looks as if short work was to be made 
of carrion. Amongst the leaf insects there is Mantis 
religiose. e preying rather than praying with a fly in its 
clasp, and a host of larvae escaping from a mass of eggs ; 
and there is an equally interesting cut of Bacillus Rossii, 
one of the Phasmodea, A short chapter on the unsavoury 
subject of Pediculi precedes a sketch of the Cochineal 
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insects, and then, after noticing the Chernies that attacks 
that very strong food the larch, we come to a full descrip¬ 
tion of Phylloxera vastatrix. The Hemiptera are shortly 
mentioned, and then the Ivlyriopoda. There is a good 
picture of Geophilus clinging around its great prey, a 
large earthworm, and also of a Polydesmus. Amongst 
the Scorpions the long-armed Phrynus and Gonoleptes, 
and amongst the Spiders a long Tetragnatha and the 
extraordinary-bellied Gasteracantha, form admirable illus¬ 
trations. A short chapter on Pycnogonum and Nymphon 
concludes this really wonderful volume. P. M. D. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Heat. By B. Loewy (Lardner’s Handbook of Natural 
Philosophy. Crosby Lockwood and Co., 1877.) 

THIS, though not a bulky book, is a sort of miniature 
Encyclopaedia of the subject. So far as we . have read it 
it seems to have all the faults of the original (?) work to 
which Lardner’s name was prefixed, with the important 
exception of the inaccuracies. These have been to a 
great extent removed, and the work has been brought up 
to date, but there is still the woeful want of order, or 
indeed of any guiding principle whatever which distin¬ 
guished the former editions. It is a very curious mixture 
of good and bad, and cannot be called, in any sense, 
attractive to the reader. Numerous tables of expe¬ 
rimental data are given, but they are in many cases 
carried to a number of places of figures quite beyond the 
present power of experimental science. Two, or perhaps 
three of the figures in the earlier places of each number 
are probably correct; the others give a show of minute 
accuracy which may altogether deceive the beginner. The 
treatment of the theoretical part is very meagre, but in 
the experimental part many curious facts not usually 
known are given. The book may be useful as a work of 
reference to those who are not in possession of Balfour 
Stewart’s treatise, but we cannot say more in its favour. 

Ferns, British and Foreign. The History , Organography , 
Classification, and Enumeration of the Species of Garden 
Ferns, with a Treatise on their Cultivation. By John 
Smith, A.L.S., Ex-Curator of the Royal Gardens, Ketv. 
New and Enlarged Edition. (London : Hardwficke 
and Bogue, 1877.) 

That Mr. Smith’s “ Ferns, British and Foreign” should 
have reached a new edition in a comparatively short 
time is no small tribute to its value as a book of reference 
for amateurs and fern cultivators. The chief portion of 
this very neatly got up work is occupied by an enumera¬ 
tion of cultivated ferns. The different genera, as under¬ 
stood by the author, who was one of the foremost pteri- 
dologistsjof his day, are described and figured, while a list 
of the cultivated forms, with synonyms and range of 
geographical distribution, follow under each genus, no 
attempt being made to give a diagnosis of the species. 
The scope of the work is therefore entirely different from 
that of the “ Synopsis Filicum ” of Hooker and Baker. 
The classification adopted is that propounded by Mr. 
Smith in his early publication on ferns, an arrangement 
not much used by modern writers. An appendix of 
recently-introduced ferns is given. These have been col¬ 
lected and arranged under their respective genera and 
tribes, as their names have from time to time been 
noticed in the horticultural journals and in nurserymen’s 
catalogues. The list has thus no pretensions to be a 
critical one. The most interesting part of the book is the 
history of the , introduction of exotic ferns, a subject about 
which, probably, no man living knows more than Mr. 
Smith. This is followed by an explanation of terms used 
in describing ferns, perhaps the least satisfactory part of 
the whole volume, as many of the terms are more or less 


obsolete, or only used in the book now before us. In this 
section nothing is said about the recent researches into 
the nature of the prothallus, construction of the reproduc¬ 
tive organs, and morphological nature of the sporangia. 
The last part of the work is occupied by an essay on the 
cultivation of ferns, reprinted without alteration from the 
first edition, but giving the results of long experience of 
the successful cultivation of all groups of ferns. As a 
work of reference and guide to the cultivation, this book 
will most undoubtedly be of great service to the fern¬ 
growing public. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
[The Editor does not hold him self responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com - 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.] 

The Radiometer and its Lessons 

I have little doubt that Prof. Osborne Reynolds is much more 
competent than I am to say what is or is not consistent with the 
kinetic theory of gases, bat I hardly think that he gives evidence 
of this in his letter to last week’s Nature (p. 27). Unless my 
ignorance of the matter is more complete than I am aware of, 
the law that the rate of communication of heat to a gas.is inde¬ 
pendent of the density, applies only when the space occupied 
by the gas is so great, or the variations of density so small, 
that these variations do not alter the temperatures of those 
portions of the gas which are at each instant respectively re¬ 
ceiving and giving out heat. This condition cannot, I imagine, 
be fulfilled in the radiometer, where it seems to me inevitable 
that an action of the kind to which Mr. Johnstone Stoney 
called attention must take place. G. Carey Foster 

P.S.—Since writing my previous letter to Nature, a fort¬ 
night ago, I have read a paper by Mr. R. Finkener, in Eoggen- 
dorp’s Anniilen (vol. clviii. pp. 57 2_ 595 )- This paper contains, 
besides a theoretical investigation of the motion of the radio¬ 
meter founded on the kinetic theory of gases, an experimental 
proof that the action becomes much less when ail extremely high 
degree of rarefaction is reached. The paper itself is not dated, 
but, as the Part of the Annalen which contains it was “ closed " 
on July 31, 1876, the experiments described in it cannot have 
been much, if at all, subsequent to those (communicated to the 
Royal Society, June 13, 1876) which led Mr. Crookes to a like 
result. G. C. F. 

Until I read Dr. Carpenter’s letter in your issue of the 8th 
inst., it had never occurred to me that his “special purpose” 
was to bring out strongly my “ thoroughly scientific and philo¬ 
sophical method ! ” This is an act of disinterested kindness 
which recalls to me the exquisite truth of Dean Swift’s remark, 
“No enemy can match a friend,.’ 

Dr. Carpenter’s only reply to my letter which appeared in 
your issue of the 1st inst. is contained in the following passage :— 
“If I had not found,” he says, “after the publication of my 
Lectures, that he had himself been ‘digging up the hatchet,’ which 
I was quite disposed to keep buried, by giving his public 
attestation to the ‘ spiritualistic ’ genuineness of what had been 
proved to be a most barefaced imposture, I should not have 
again brought his name into the controversy.” 

Further on Dr. Carpenter paraphrases passages from his article 
in Fraser’s Magazine for this month, in which he goes more into 
detail touching this “public attestation,” of which in his eyes I 
stand accused, 

“ Eva Fay,” he says, “returned to the United States, carrying 
with her a letter from Mr. Crookes, which set forth that since 
doubts had been thrown on the Spiritualistic nature of her 
‘ manifestations,’ and since he in common with other Fellows of 
the Royal Society had satisfied himself of their genuineness by 
‘ scientific tests,’ he willingly gave her the benefit of his attesta¬ 
tion. This letter was published in facsimile in American 
newspapers. ” 

My answer to this calumny shall be brief. 

It is untrue that I dug up the hatchet—-Dr, Carpenter’s 
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